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Home  gardeners  are  still  asking  questions.    No  sooner  does  our  garden  advisor 
finish  answering  one  pile  of  letters  than  the  mailman  brings  in  another  batch  just 
as  large  or  larger. 

So  today  let' s  lead  off  with  some  of  the  questions  that  our  advisor  answers 
:ver  and  over  again. 

Here1  s  a  familiar  one:  "Please  tell  me  whether  ashes  help  in  fertilizing  a 
garden.     I  often  see  people  mixing  ashes  with  garden  soil." 

Answer:     Coal  ashes  may  help  loosen  garden  soil  and  hardwood  ashes  may  be 
.".elpful  as  fertilizer.     If  you  have  heavy  clay  soil,  coal  ashes  mixed  with  it  help 
sake  it  lighter  and  more  workable.     But  coal  ashes  have  no  value  as  fertilizer.  If 
you  use  them,  be  sure  to  screen  out  all  clinkers  or  cinders.     Spread  them  evenly  on 
•he  ground  and  then  mix  them  thoroughly  with  the  soil. 

Wood  ashes  from  hardwood  like  oak  or  hickory  may  contain  as  much  as  7  percent 
potash  and  also  a  little  lime  so  are  valuable  fertilizer.     But  wood  ashes  from  pine 
:r  other  softwood  have  little  value  as  fertilizer.     The  same  is  true  of  hardwood 
ashes  that  have  been  enough  exposed  to  the  weather  so  that  most  of  the  potash  has 
Cached  out. 

The  second  question  comes  from  a  housewife  who  wants  to  know  how  to  have  beet 
Sheens  over  a  longer  season.     She  writes:  "We're  very  fond  of  beet  greens  in  our 
•asuly  but  not  so  fond  of  beets.     I  understand  that  the  nutritionists  back  us  up  in 
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this.    At  least  I've  heard  that  green  leafy  vegetables  have  food  value  which  most 
root  vegetables  lack.     Can  you  tell  rac  how  I  can  keep  the  beet  greens  coming  so  we 
can  have  them  longer  than  just  one  spring  crop?" 

Answer:     This  question  reminds  me  of  a  little  verse  about  the  "double-dealing 
beet."    The  verse,  if  I  remember  correctly,  goes  this  way:  "The  good  red  beet  gives 
double  crops,  from  the  roots  and  from  the  tops."    You  are  quite  right  about  the  foo 
value  of  these  double  crops.    Most  people  need  more  greens  in  the  diet.  Green 
vegetables  are  generally  more  valuable  than  root  vegetables,  with  potato  as  the  ex- 
ception. 

You  can  have  a  continuous  supply  of  young  tender  beets  by  planting  every  3 
weeks  up  to  midsummer.    A  good  variety  for  planting  early  in  the  garden  is  Crosby's 
Egyptian.     For  the  main  crop  and  for  canning  Detroit  Dark  Red  is  a  good  variety. 
Beets  need  rich  soil  and  plenty  of  moisture  for  quick  growth.     And  quick  growth 
means  quality.    When  beets  are  retarded  and  have  to  grow  slowly,  they  are  likely  to 
be  strong  and  stringy.    Gardeners  often  let  beets  grow  to  a  height  of  3  or  4  inches 
tefore  they  thin  the  rows.     They  use  the  thinnings  for  greens. 

Another  letter  this  week  asks  about  a  longer  season  for  beans  in  the  home 
garden.     Says  this  gardener:  "Please  tell  me  how  I  can  have  more  than  one  crop  of 
string  beans  in  a  small  garden." 

Answer:    You  can  make  3  or  even  4  plantings  of  snap  beans  at  intervals  of  2 
or  3  weeks  to  insure  a  continuous  supply.    And  if  you  live  where  frost  doesn't  come 
Wtil  October,  you  can  plant  your  last  crop  as  late  as  the  first  of  August. 

The  bean  stands  at  the  head  of  the  list  for  a  small  vegetable  garden  because 
^  produces  so  much  food  and  such  valuable  food  in  small  space.  Easy  to  grow,  easy 
^  cook  or  can,  and  uncommonly  easy  to  eat — that's  the  bean. 

By  the  way,  when  grandmother  was  a  child  and  her  mother  asked  her  to  get  the 
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beans  ready  for  cooking,  she  had  to  sit  down  and  pull  the  strings  off;  hence  the 
name  string  bean.    But  if  you  choose  wisely  nowdays  when  you  select  bean  varieties 
you'll  have  beans  with  no  strings  to  pull.     Snap  beans  now  is  a  better  name  than 
string  beans. 

A  half  pint  of  seed  of  snap  beans  will  give  you  a  hundred  feet  of  row  and 
should  be  sufficient  for  one  planting  for  the  average  family.     If  you  make  4  plant- 
ings, you'll  need  a  quart  of  seed.     Good  varieties  of  snap  beans  for  the  home  garde) 
are:    Stringless  Green-Pod;  Bountiful;  Currie  Rustproof  Wax;  and  Refugee  Wax.  A 
variety  of  bean  known  as  Kentucky  Wonder  is  delicious  cooked  pod  and  all  when  it's 
young  and  tender;  then  later  is  good  as  fresh  shelled  beans;  and  finally  when  ripe 
is  excellent  fcr  drying. 

By  the  way,  a  good  many  gardeners  have  an  idea  that  white  beans  are  better 
for  drying  than  colored  beans.    Actually  colored  beans  arc  just  as  good  in  flavor  a> 
possibly  better  in  food  value.     So  if  you  have  any  beans,  either  white  or  colored, 
that  are  too  old  for  immediate  use,  let  them  ripen  and  save  them  for  drying. 

All  gardeners  arc  welcome  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  bulletins' .on  grow- 
ing  vegetables.     If  you  have  a  small  garden  in  town,  the  bulletin  you  need  is  calle* 
"The  City  Home  Garden"  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  1044.     If  you  have  a  larger  garden  in 
which  you  plan  to  raise  all  the  vegetables  for  your  family,  both  for  eating  fresh 
and  for  canning,  you'll  find  the  bulletin  called  "Subsistence  Gardens"  No.  1746 
especially  helpful.    Eoth  of  these  bulletins  are  free  as  long  as  the  supply  lasts. 
Order  thern  by  sending  a  postcard  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.C. 
Once  more  the  names  of  those  2  free  bulletins  are:   "The  City  Home  Garden  "No.  1044 
and  "Subsistance  Gardens"  No.  1746. 
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